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would be expedient in view of the condition of the country and of the honorable position that Mr. Clinton had long occupied in the party to tender him a renomination; that I would do this under a full conviction that Mr. Clinton would not accept the nomination unless he was sincerely desirous to act with us in the future; that our party was powerful and had always been magnanimous; that I would be gratified if a majority of the meeting should concur with me in these sentiments, but that if I was so unfortunate as to fail in this, I would support cheerfully and heartily the candidate of their choice. I then moved to substitute the name of Mr. Clinton for that of Judge Taylor. I was followed by the gallant Gen. Leavenworth, of the Assembly, who, tho' a law-partner and warm friend of Gen. Root, who was at that time a leader of the opposition to Clinton, supported my motion in a very impressive speech. He appreciated and applauded the grounds on which I had proposed the re-nomination, and sustained them with a zeal and earnestness that obtained for him credit and a kind reception from all present. My recollection is very distinct of the favorable impression made upon me by the absence of anything like violent attack upon Mr. Clinton. Upon the ballot Mr. Clinton received sixteen votes, and Taylor thirty two. Tompkins and Taylor were then nominated, and a Committee having been appointed to prepare an Address to the People, I was made Chairman and wrote the Address.1 It contained a full review of the matters in controversy between Great Britain and ourselves, and was extensively published at the time and afterwards and very well received by the public. Judge- Spencer in the warmth and I should add in the excess of his admiration called it a second Declaration of Independence.
The Federalists nominated Stephen Van Eensselaer for Governor and James Huiitington for Lieut. Governor. A number of Mr. Clinton's prominent friends, including such names as those of Generals German and Van Courtlandt came out with an address in which they severely censured the administration of Mr. Madison, and protested against the support of Tompkins. My course on the occasion caused a final political separation between my early friend John C. Hogeboom and myself. He was a clear headed and strong minded man, and always an ardent friend of Mr. Clinton, who cordially reciprocated his regard. He had taken an early interest in my success, and I fortunately had it in my power to make him ample returns for his friendly offices before his death. We had a warm correspondence upon the subject of supporting Tompkins which ended in a settled difference of opinion. When he saw that I was designated to write the Address, he came to Albany to dissuade me
iTlie autograph draft of this Address is in the Van Btirpn Papers in the Ul-niry of Congress under date of 1813, March.Vofk,   f,   tlZt,:i. ti . Cl'mlnnian from the Senate, ami the l''eileral from the H..H r nf A I'lnbly; the Madi.-ontnn beinjv driven to a choice hrt-.\rri! I'l.-m. Many td' them voted blank ballot-, and xome fhirtv ,-.i\ oiif <»f s\f
